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The substitution of mutual instruction for 
professional preaching, as a means of religious 
education, ought to be, and we believe will be, 
a leading principle of that reörganizatiou of the 
church of God which is to be the issue of the 
religious revolutions now in progress, in this 
country. The following are the heads of some 
of the arguments in its favor. 

1. The plan of mutual instruction as a means 
of ordinary religious education in local churches, 
accords with the institutions of the primitive 
church. The only specific accourt we have of 
the ordinary religious meetings of local church- 
cs in the apostolic age, is that given by Paul in 
1 Cor. 14; and according to that account the 
exercises of such meetings were not professional 
preaching by an individual, but voluntary testi- 
mony, prayer, singing, &e., by all the brethren. 
This plau did not then, and need not now, ex- 
elude the services of apostles, prophets and evan- 
gelists, or in other words, of general agents, re- 
vival laborers, specially educated or inspired 
itinerant teachers, lecturers, &c. It only ex- 
cludes professional local teachers. If it is said 
that the individual churches did have local min- 
isters, that ‘elders were ordained in every 
church,’ we reply that the leading function of 
those ministers and elders was evidently that of 
ruling or overseeing, rather than of teaching 
the church. (See 1 Tim. 5:17.) Their office 
corresponded to that which might appropriately 
be assigned to the Moderators and Prudential 
Committees in our plan. That they were not 
professional teachers in the modern sense of the 
term, is evident from the fact that they were 
taken from among the common people of the 
churches over which they were appointed, and 
were ordained without previous special educa- 
tion. (See 1 Tim. 3: 1—7, & Titus 1: 5—9.) 
If they were exemplary, discreet houscholders, 
that was considered a sufficient qualification, — 
That they did not do the preaching of the church, 
to the exelusion of voluntary lay testimony, is 
evident from Paul’s account of the meetings of 
the Corinthian church, which doubtless had its 
elders, like other churches, and yet heldits ordi- 
nary mectings on the plan of mutual instruction. 
Men who were qualified for the office of Moder- 
ator or overseer, would naturally take the lead 
to some extent as lahorers ‘in word and doctrine,’ 
but they obviously had no monopoly of this 
function. 


2. The plan of mutual instruction accords 
with the genius of Christianity, as a spiritual 
dispensation. Under the Jewish economy, a 
few only were cducated or inspired, and they 
naturally were the sole teachers of the church. 
But the promise for the ‘last days’ was that God 
would pour out his spirit ‘on all flesh,’ and ‘all 
should be taught of God.’ This promise was 
fulfilled in the universal spiritual education of 
the primitive church after the day of Pentecost. 
With that education for a basis, the system of 
church teaching by universal voluntary testimo- 
uy was the only appropriate superstructure. A 
church without the Holy Ghost, may succecd 
best under professional teachers; but a church 
with the Holy Ghost, may safely adopt a more 
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the continuance of slavery, because slavery is sel, and voluntary testimony, than in one where | them than from all other sources of instruction. 
unspiritual condition of Christendom may be | structing is done by a hired performer, while the the application of the free system to religion, 
no good reason for the continuance of the sys- | Congregation merely looks on in stupid passive- | will not only find and develope among the com- 
seek out and introduce such institutions as are | by the training which the people throughout the | with advantage, but that it will bring to light 
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which have heretofore existed. cility and security of competent experience. 8. The plan of mutual instruction will be 
the advance of education and civilization. Be-|inently favorable to the development and thor- | preaching. If our previous observations are 
fore the invention of printing, when books were ough trial of truth, The freedom of discussion | correct—if’ it is true that the common people 
countries could neither read nor write. Of|and by the concentration of the views of many | subjects without professional oversecrs, and ac- 
course, their habits of thought and speech, (at minds on the subject discussed, facilitates the | tually need the exercise of mutual instruction, 
were not adapted to sustain the system of teach- | of error. each church pays in ministers’ salaries from 
ing by voluntary lay testimony. In such cir-| 7. The plan of mutual instruction is needed | three to six hundred dollars a year, and every 
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date now. Small children need a schoolmaster, | great. Public testimony of experience is equal- | of their profession in times und countries that 
but young men may safely and with advantage ly valuable to those who are in more advaneed | require the discipline adapted to children.— 
the plan of mutual instruction. The mass of the | cise of mind, and the strengthening of heart | country at this day are worse than nothing, 
people, in this country at least, are past child- | Which attends their public confessions of Christ, | simply because the mass of the people have 
few that cannot rend and write—few that could | sermons. Under existing religious institutions, | lows und requires their own independent reflec- 
not, with a little practice, think and speak pro- the principal and only necessary method of con- | tion and mutual instruction, instead of the reci- 
ly have better material for the voluntary system, But the Bible method is exhibited in the prom- | ‘The necessary expenses of each local church or 
so far as general education is concerned, than | ise— If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the | society, organized according to our plan, instead 
order that we may far surpass their success in hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be | be as trifling as those of Temperance Societies 
that system, ig, the teaching of the Spirit, which saved. For with the heart man believeth unto jand Lyceums, while the benefits, instead of 
is not adapted to the condition of barbarous na- | is made unto salvation.’ Moreover it is a pos- | mutual instruction system offers the people a 
tions, or even of some parts of our own country. tive disadvantage that men should have a hired | better article than they have had heretofore, at 
where common schools have prepared the way. | ligious meetings as usually conducted on the) 9. The plan we propose is recommended by 
Provision may be made for other methods of | Sabbath, are more childish than district schools ; the consideration that it admits of immediate 
cessary. But let those who are ‘of age’ have | recite their lessons, but only to hear them re- | ble churches need not halt on account of their 
the privilege of doing their own religious busi- | cited by the master. Their problems are all inability to raise a salary, or wait the motions 

4. The plan of mutual instruction accords | solutions without exercise of mind, and of course | and ‘Home Missionary’ Boards. Wherever 
with the republican institutions of this country. | without profit. Men might almost as reason:- | there isa company of hearty und intelligent be- 
discuss freely our own political affairs, to speak | dred dollars a year to do their eating and drink- | a church may go into full operation at once.— 
and act in town meetings without the guidance | ing for them, as to hire one to do their religious | If the old plan of professional preaching is ad- 
our rulers, In immediate contact with the in- | own spiritual health, actually need a great part | to organize a Reform church, the greatest diffi- 
stitutions which give these privileges, we sce |of the intellectual exercise from which their | culty will be in obtaining a supply of ministers. 
principles. In the Methodist church, local | they have been so long accustomed to hire their | who are panting for reform, and would be glad 
teachers, instead of being chosen by the people, | religious thinking and speaking donc for them, | to give heart and hand to any hopeful project of 
power above, which is not responsible to the|we answer, though they may be awkward at} to the spirit of the age. But the work of con- 
people. Even in the Congregational church, | first, they will soou learn to think and speak to | verting ready-made ministers to such projects 
ing their local teachers, they are obliged to|way. This is evident from what has already | them in conservative fear of new movements. 
choose them from a very limited class of persons|been done in Temperance Societies. It was | The establishment of new Theological Semina- 
by the associate clergy. And the whole system | that it was an outburst of the moral and intel-| be slow work. The Reform church, if it waits 
(which is common to all the popular churches) | lectual energy of the common people—nay, of | for a supply of teachers in these ways, will not 
ing, and acting in religious matters, chiefly to] Why may not a similar enthusiasm be kindled, | actual number and force of its army, for want 
one man in each society, is more nearly homo-{and similar moral and intellectual results be} of officers. But let it adopt the apostolic plan 
stitutions. The system we propose, so far as|form? We are persuaded that there will be a | naries, but] 1n every church,’ or, (which is in 
the teaching and internal affairs of local church- |‘ Washingtonian’ religious movement which will | substance tho same thing,) our plan of advising 
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tem of professional teaching. We ought to {ness and silence. The way has been prepared | mon people the powers necessary to sustain it 
and to the promises of God, rather than tothe | alone; so that the voluntary principle can be | quence which now lic buried under the con- 
3. The plan of mutual instruction accords with| ©. The plan of mutual instruction is preém-| much less expensive than that of professional 
few and expensive, the mass of the people in all | Whick it allows, excites the intellectual powers, | are competent to think and speak on religious 
least, where there was no spiritual illumination,) | discovery of the whole truth, and the detection | then we may safely say, in a relative sense, that 
cumstances, the present system of professional by the people, as the means of their highest | village from one to two thousand dollars a year, 
and necessary. Nevertheless, it may be out of mouth by young converts, is known to be very | ents and sincerity of ministers, or the usefulness 
be allowed to pursue their studies alone, or on | Stages of faith, Men learn more by the exer- | Their labors as local teachers of religion in this 
hood in intellectual civilization. There are but | aud their efforts to edify others, than by hearing | reached a maturity of mental power which al- 
fitably for themselves and others. We certain- | fessing Christ before men, is to join a church, | tations, rote-lessons, and rod of a schoolmaster. 
the primitive church had. All that is needed in | Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God | of being five or six hundred dollars a year, will 
was their glory. We may admit that our plan righteousness, and wirtu THE Mouri confession | being diminished, will be increased. Thus the 
But we insist that it is adapted to any region, functionary to dotheir thinking for them. Re-|a much lower price. 
teaching in places where other methods are ne- | for the congregations are not even allowed to and universal adoption. Newly-formed and fee- 
ness. worked out for them, and they sit and hear the | of theological seminaries, ‘ Education societies,’ 
As American citizens, we are accustomed to | bly hire a man with a salary of five or six hun- | lievers, be they few or many, rich or poor, there 
of professional politicians, to choose and change | thinking and testimony. The people, for their | hered to in the attempts that are in progress 
church institutions constructed on very different | ministers now relieve them. If it is said that | People may be found in almost every village, 
are appointed and assigned to their places, by a | that they cannot or will not do it themselves, | establishing a new church organization adapted 
though the people have the privilege of choos- | good purpose, if the clergy will get out of their | will bo slow. Their ‘vested interests’ keep 
who are educated and licensed for the purpose | the glory of the ‘ Washingtonian’ movement | ries, und the education of new ministers will also 
of committing the business of thinking, speak-|the degraded part of the common people.— | be able to avail itself, for a long time, of half the 
geneous to monarchical, than to republican in- | witnessed in the department of spiritual re- ] of ‘ordaining elders [not from theological semi- 
es are concerned, is strictly republican. fill heaven with new rejoicings, whenever the | every church to choose from its best-qualified 
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questions can no longer be let alone. If we don’t 
handle them, our enemies will; and there scems to 
be no escape from having a general overhaul and in- 
vestigation of the old foundations. We are ready 
for such a movement; but we shall carry in the fure- 
front of all innovation the conservative principles of 
Salvation from Sin, andl the Sovereignty of Jesus 
These are the very ground and basis of the 
new heavens and the new earth; and no man can 
safely advance a step from the old platform until the 
We believe 
the world is getting ready to let in that faith ; and 
consequently that the providential time has come to 


Christ. 
faith of salvation is firmly in his heart. 


investigate nll social relations freely and fearlessly. 


As leaders of the van, we have inaugurated the move- 


ment in the true spirit of religion; and if any turn 
aside from that it is at their own peril. 


milk and honey.’ a. 


The Opening of Japan. 


The American Government are about sending an 


expedition to Japan to break up if possible the non- 
sensical reserve of that people toward foreigners and 
to induce them to open their country to intercourse 
with the world. The effort will no doubt be success- 
ful, and we hope without the use of any but polite 
and Christian arguments. (ne way or another, how- 
ever, Japan will be made to follow the example of 
China, und come into open line with the rest of the 
world. It is impossible for any nation to resist the 
tide of civilization and the reasonable demands of 
However they may prefer to shut them- 


progress. 
selves up in darkness and stagnation, such a privi- 
lege is out of the question. 


of light and freedom, the commou home of man. It 
is noticeable that this movement on Japan, takes its 


impulse from California, thus linking together the 


extreme East and the extreme West, and showing 
that the earth hus at last been traversed and girdled 
by the advancing occupation of the race. 


The following is an extract from the President’s 


letter to the Emperor of Japan. [e. 


“ I send you this letter by an Envoy of my own ap- 
pointment, an officer of high rank in his country, who 
is no missionary of religon. He goes by my com- 
mand, to bear to you my grecting and good wishes, 
and to promote friendship and commerce bet ween the 
two countries, 

“You know that the United States of America now 


extend from sea to sea; that the great countries of 


Oregon and California are parts of the United States ; 
and that from these countries, which are rich in gold 
and silver and precious stones, our steamers can 
reach the shores of your happy land in less than 
twenty days. . 

“ Many of our ships will now pass in every year, 
and some perhaps in every week between California 
and China: these ships must pass along the coast of 
your Empire ; storms and winds may cause them to be 
wrecked on your shores; and we ask and expect from 
your friendship and your greatness, kindness for our 
men and protection for our property. We wish that our 
people may be permitted to trade with your people, 
but we shall not authorize them to break any law of 
your Empire. ine 

“ Our object is friendly commercial intercourse, 
and nothing more. You may have productions which 
we should be glad to buy, and we have productions 
which might suit your people. 

“Your Empire contains a great abundance of coal; 
this is an article which our steamers, in going from 
California to China, must use. They would be glad 
that a harbor in your Empire should be appointed to 
which coal might be brought, and where they might 
always be able to purchase it. 

“In many other respects, commerce between your 
Empire and our country would be useful to both. 
Let us consider well what new interests may arise 
from these recent events, which have brought our two 


countries so near together; and what purposes of 


friendly amity and intercourse this ought to inspire 
in the hearts of those who govern both countries.” 


The Worth of Money. 


Franklin taught the world how to make mon- 
ey. Jesus Christ instructed them how to spend 
it—what to do with money—which is by far the 
most important to know. Perhaps it will be 
said, that men know how to spend money by 
nature, but necd to be educated how to make 
money. We think the very contrary is true. 
It is more natural for men in general to make 
money than to spend it. They are enthusi- 
astic and whole souled in the business of accu- 
mulating—they take to it from attraction; but 
the business of spending money, isa grudging, 
crucifying operation, from beginning to end. 
They need to learn of Christ that the whole val- 
ue of money is in spending it, that it is fulfil- 
ling its true function when they can turn it to 
advantage, on their soul’s account. Then it 
will not be a torment to give. ‘It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive,’ and more blessed to 
spend money than to make it ; but to appreciate 
this truth, we shall have to forsake Franklin’s 
wisdom, which is bounded by this life, and learn 
of Christ, who was wise for both worlds. 

Suppose 2 man has money and wants te know 


Providence 
will doubtless govern all, and lead the world at length 
out of the wilderness of sin ‘ into a land flowing with 


There is a resistless spir- 
it abroad which claims the whole earth as the domain 


THE CIRCULAR. . 


what to do with it. Franklin would say, keep 
what you have, and get all you cau. But Christ 
signifies what he would have a rich man do 
with his money in the parable of the unjust 
steward. ‘Mauke to yourselves friends with the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” The steward had 
his master’s money, and when he was about to 
be turned out of office he used it to buy favor 
for himself with his master’s creditors. Tt was 
a fraudulent proceeding, but Christ commends 
his example to the children of light. The par- 
able evidently applics in this way: Satan is 
lord of this world—money is‘ unrighteous mam- 
mon,’ the devil’s currency—men are his stew- 
ards, in charge of his treasury. Now ifa per- 
son is liable to be turned out of office for some 
offence, Christ advises him forthwith to use the 
money he has in his hands, and turn his mas- 
ter’s riches into gain for himself. Satan has 
the management of the things of this world, and 
if you have any of his goods on commission, 
make as much out of them as you can, pass 
them off for love, buy friendships that will re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations when your 
stewardship ends. The Franklin school will 
call it squandering, but it is the deepest finan- 
cial policy—a crafty speculation, if you consid- 
erit. Money is‘ uncertain riches’—it will pass 
out of your hands inevitably by onc means or 
another— quickly,’ before it takes wings, con- 
vert it into love ; change it for something that 
will not fail. You will soon want another kind 
of habitation—use your money, so far as it will 
avail, to provide an everlasting one. ‘We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out ;’ but we can ‘lay up 
in store a good foundation against the time to 
come,’ by a faithful use of the unrighteous 
mammon committed to us here. And it is a 
blunder and folly for rich men tu overlook their 
advantage, and let the chance go by, till sud- 
denly they leave ‘the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day,’ and find themselves naked and 
houseless, and unwelcomed iu the shades of 
Hades. Rich men, as they grow old, are often 
tormented with the fear of poverty—why is it 
not a true instinct and ‘a shadow cast before,’ 
as they approach toward Hades, of what awaits 
them there ? 

Those who are wise in the use of money, will 
have friends in all worlds ready to receive them 
on any failure; but the wicked make to them- 
selves enemies with the mammon of unright- 
eousness—in heaven, where the ery of the la- 
borers whose hire has been kept back by fraud, 
entereth into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ; 
in Hades, where Dives and Lazarus exchange 
places ; and in this world, where they would find 
themselves friendless if by any chance they 
should become moneyless. 

We shall study Jesus Christ instead of Frank- 
lin; and count that a dollar earned or a dollar 
saved, is not so good as a dollar spent, in the 
way Christ advises. It is the only way to use 
this world as not abusing it. 


Old Truths in New Hands. 


It is amusing, as well as instructive, to no- 
tice how TRUTH works its way through ‘ here- 
sies,’ ‘fanaticisms,’ and all manner of abuse 
and misrepresentation, to popular recognition at 
last. Truth is almighty, and will overcome all 
obstructions, and scatter falsehoods, in its on- 
ward course, like chaff before the wind. At 
the same time, it is more subtle than any op- 
posing element, and, despite all Satanic influ- 
ences, will find out every crevice in the human 
heart, and fill it with its own presence. 

This is the lesson we learn from the history 
of Perfectionism. The time was, when the 
doctrines of freedom from sin, salvation by 
grace, Christ in us, &c., were regarded as dan- 
gerous delusions. The 7th chapter of Romans 
was then considered by the churches as a true 
description of Christian experience. The com- 
mencement of J. H. N.’s ‘heresy’ at New Ha- 
ven in 1834, consisted in a denial of that dog- 
ma, and confession of holiness. Ife was pro- 
nounced ‘crazy’ simply because he adopted 
such language as this: ‘ Reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive un- 


to God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Sin 
shall not have dominion over you; for ye are 
not under law, but under grace. 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death. There is, 
therefore, now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit.” (Rom.) Whoever 
applied such language to himself was then 
called ‘insane’ at once. Not so now: indeed 
such testimony has become quite palatable to 
the churches. 

A few days since we heard Rev. Mr. Fin- 
ney, in Rev. Mr. Beecher’s church of this city, 
preach the same truths that were regarded as 
great heresies in the early days of Perfection- 
ism. He ridiculed the idea that the 7th chap- 
ter of Romans is a description of good chris- 
tian experience. ‘ Why P said he, ‘some seem 
to imagine that such language as this— E am 
carnal, sold under sin,’ &c.—is proper fora 
Christian.’ In the place of that doctrine, he 
held up the 8th chapter of Romans as the true 
description of Christian experience, and would 
not recognize any lower standard. 

On another oceasion, Mr. Finney preached 
as ‘heretical’ a discourse as was ever heard 
from the lips of a Perfectionist, from these 
words: ¢ The love of Christ constraineth us; 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead.? (2 Cor. 5: 14.) In this 
discourse he affirmed in the plainest possible 
terms, that salvation is wholly of grace, that 
‘the law is only a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ ;’ that the Christian is not under law ; 
that all necessity for law is done away in Christ ; 
that Christ in us takes the place of legal rules ; 
that the love of Christ is the only constraining 
force required. Ife said that the believer was 
married to Christ—one with him. And Christ 
says to us, after we have been married to him, 
as a man would say to his wife whom he had 
perfect confidence in, ‘Do as you please : your 
will is my will? “The Christian” said he, 
“can say with Paul, ‘T live, yet not T, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.’ ”—(Gal. 2: 20.) 

Mr. Finney had, doubtless, preached in like 
terms in many other churches. Such doctrines 
were received by Mr. Beecher’s congregation 
with apparently good relish. At thesame time, 
however, that we admired Mr. F.'s frankness 
in declaring the truth, the thought was una- 
voidable, that his words would not have Deen 
so well received, if he had himself endorsed 
them with a confession of holiness. 

The grand offense of Verfectionism, after 
all, is not in regard to doctrine, but in regard 
to practice. All the ‘ultra’ practices of the 
Perfectionists are directly traccable to the re- 
ceived doctrines of the church. Our freedom 
from law and the fashion of this world is based 
on the doctrine of union with Christ, as pre- 
sented hy Mr. Finney at the time and place 
mentioned above. The principles there stated, 
if practically carried out, would lead to the 
same results that are manifest among us, viz., 
a pentecostal community of interests. We are 
in the position pointed out by these words of 
Christ: ‘All, therefore, whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do; but do not 
after their works: for they say and do not’— 
(Matt. 23: 3.) 

We are heartily glad to see the truth pro- 
gressing, if only in form. We expect it will 
go on from ‘ conquering to conquer,’ and that 
ere long such truths as the Seeond Coming of 
Christ, will rise from their Jong disgrace, and 
be faithfully acknowledged by the churches. 

W. AL HL 


Tue Rose.—Professor Agassiz, in a lecture upon 
the trees of America, stated a remarkable fact in 
regard to the family of the rose, which includes among 
its varieties not only many of the most beautiful 
flowers which are known, but also the richest fruita, 
such as the apple, pear, peach, plum, apricot, cherry, 
strawherry, raspberry, blackberry, &c.; namely, 
that no fossils of plants belonging to this family 
have ever been discovered by geologists! This he 
regarded as conclusive evidence that the introduc- 
tion of this family of plants upon the earth was co- 
eval with, or subsequent to, the creation of man, to 
whose comfort and happiness they seem especially de- 
signed by Providence to contribute. 


Sewing Women and Sewing Machines. 
A writer in the Home Journal describes a sewing 


The Jaw of | machine, (Singer's Patent) now in operation in New 


York, and sums up its abilities as follows : 


If the machine is in perfect order, and the 
operator perfectly understands it, it can make 
on an average four hundred stitches per minute 
walking up along seam, or along the burder, 
with such celerity as to fill the beholder with 
admiration. Taking the average of work, it is 
equal to six pair of hands: a etraight seam it can 
sew faster than twelve seumstresses: in leather 
work, it can accomplish more than fifteen men, 
The work dune by the machine is more regular 
than that of the most expert seamstress, The 
machine makes no mistakes, never gets tired, or 
idle : it makes its millionth stitch as firmly and 
as accurately as its first. There is no stopping 
to thread the needle till the ‘spool’ is exhausted. 

But it seems, that there is somebody to be injured 
by this wonderful worker, and that it meets with 
considerable opposition. The writer tells the follow- 
ing incident : 

I have alluded to the opposition which has 
been made to the sewing machine, on the ground 
of its introduction being inimical to the interests 
of the laboring tailors and scamstresses. That 
opposition still continues toa certain extent. A 
few days before I visited the establishment, a 
scene occurred there of an extraordinary char- 
acter, which may serve to show how intense 2 
feeling has been excited against it. A lady, well 
dressed, and apparently intelligent, entered the 
office, walked to the machine, standing before 
it, and uttered the following words: “ God 
made living workers enough without these dead 
ones; the man who invented that machine ought 
to be hung.” Having delivered this * testimo- 
ny’ against it, with great vehemeuce, she turned 
away and vanished, as unceremoniously as she 
entered, The feeding which induced such rin- 
gular behavior L revere ; but none the less con- 
fident is my conviction that the feeling grew 
out of misapprehension. Tabour-saving ma- 
chinery invariably results, at length, in promo- 
tung the welfare of the laboring class. One 
thing is certain, the condition of seamstresses 
and journeymen tailors is now so bad that al- 
most any change in their lot must be a change 
for the better. Certainly the sewing machine 
cannot do serious Aarm to needle-women, be- 
cause almost all possible harm has been done 
them already. On the contrary, I conceive it 
is certain, in the end to be of infinite benefit to 
them. 

This is the case of Prof. Maillefert and the Hurl- 
Gate Pilots over again. The Prof, and his men were 
doing n public benefit by removing the dangers of 
Hurl-Gate, and one of the Pilots remarked that ‘he 
ought to have been blown to hell long ago.’ Here u 
lady, u seamstress probably, says with great vehe- 
mence that ‘the man who invented the sewing ma- 
chine ought to be hung,’ ‘The reason of displeasure 
in both cases was the same; the parties stand in ruch 
a relation to society that what is n benefit to the pub- 
lic becomes a threat of starvation to them. Hence 
the natural and almost necessary opposition of one 
class or unother to all theimprovements that come up. 
This diabolic anarchy in the social relation results 
from selfishness. When will the world get sick of it? 

a. 


Spiritual Archery. 

Paul says in a certain place, ‘the sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.’ 
Here the great antecedents of death are repre- 
sented in their true relations to each other; 
the chain of operation leading to death ix made 
out. Sin the immediate cause, law the secon- 
dary ; they are to each other as bow and arrow. 
The devil kills men by shooting them with the 
arrows of sin ; his bow is the law; the result is 
death. Sin is the poisoned shaft, but it is the 
law that drives it into the conscience. Hence 
the law is elsewhere called ‘the ministration 
of death,’ ‘the ministration of condemnation,’ 
the ‘letter which killeth,’ &e. 

We see no objection to reversing Paul’s 
statement, for a description of the antecedents 
and operation of’ salvatiun; in which case we 


should say, ‘ the sting of immortal life is right- 
eousness ; and the strength of righteousness ix 


‘free grace.’ As the devil kills by shooting men 


with sin and condemnation, Christ saves by 
throwing into them faith and justification.— 
As the law is the propelling, strengthening 
power of sin, liberty is the spring of true obe- 
dience. Life and death are the opposite re- 
sults of the two operations. 

The satisfaction of this view rests in the fact 
that Christ is more than the devil’s equal as an 
archer ; and if there are plenty of flying, fiery 
darts to be ‘quenched,’ there are also more 
numerous subtle and penetrating arrows of life, 
glancing all about us, ready to convey justifi- 
cation, love, and life, to the inmost being. 


A Printer’s Reflection 


As I was distributing type this morning, the 
thought came into my head, What if this type 
should object to being separated, and cach par- 
ticular letter should feel «o attracted to its pres- 
ent associations, as to make it averse to being 
transposed, and entering into new combinations ? 
What if the type should say, ‘ our arrangement 
in this form makes beautiful reading; why 
should wo change ?? This whimsical idea sug- 
gested itself ay an illustration of the social 
system of the world, with its marriage relation, 
and family relation—its stolid inhabitiveness, 
and narrow, sectional prejudice, by which the 
associations of most persons are stereotyped for 
life. Perfect society has been compared to 
(tod’s musical instrument, on which he can 
play infinite changes, und delight himself with 
the composition of harmonies without end.— 
Why may we not compare it to his alphabet, 
with which he edits a paper, or composes a po- 
em, a romance, or song? His purpose in such 
n case, would require unlimited freedom of 
combination, and perfect mobility of the indi- 
vidual members. This is the state in heaven. 
We do not conceive of heaven as divided into 
families, strangers to each other and incompat- 
ible—or that the angels have a certain dwelling- 


THE CIRCULAR. 


man is, not to walk in the sight of our own eyes, 
nor by any external influence, but to walk by 
an internal instinct—by an influence that is 
Lu so doing, we 
walk by the ascending fellowship, and not 
To walk by an outside model is 
really walking by the descending fellowship, be- 
cause any thing that you can see with your eyes 
Tf the spirit takes 
something that it can sce, for its model, it is 
It is only when we for- 
sake all external models, and seck the guidance 
of a superior spirit, that we walk by the ascend- 
Habit in the early stages of 
experience may be a good thing, and so a good 
example to copy from may be ; but we shall not 
perfect our education until we abandon entirely 


more refined than we are. 


otherwise. 


is inferior to your spirit. 


walking by the carnal. 


ing fellowship. 


outside models, and learn to walk in the spirit 


ples. 


T have considerable difficulty, from time to 
time, on the subject of imitation—difficultics 
that arise from my own position, and on the 
question of my responsibility to set good exam- 
I do not want any one to follow my cx- 
ample in an outward way. Persons might as 
well take the law for their standard; and it 
would be much better for them to follow the 
examples of Christ, Paul, and those better than 
lam. But itis not good to follow them in the 
sense of saying, ‘They did thus and so, and 


cast down principalities and powers. It was 
then known to be a name ‘above every name, 
The devils even con- 
fessed, saying, ¢ Jesus we know, and Paul we 
know.’ And they knew Jesus in the same 
sense that they knew Paul—as a living individ- 


in heaven and on earth.’ 


uality. 


Primitive church. 


as we think of a departed friend. 
aginations concerning him. 


all. 
generation to see him again. 


imaginations. 


Tt is very evident that Christ is not now 
known in the world as he was known in the 
They knew, either from 
personal knowledge or by tradition received 
from those that had seen him, that such a being 
had lived on this earth: they had familiar ideas 
of his looks and behavior, and thought of him 
Through that 
whole generation persons had fresh, vivid im- 
But this was not 
They expected before the close of that 
The announce- 
ment when he left them was, ‘ This same Jesus 
[not an abstract principle] shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven’ — 
They expected to see Christ in person. If 
they looked backward or forward, Jesus, a hu- 
man being, as well as a Son of God, and pos- 
sessing almighty power, was present to their 
Their faith was in that living 
personality. Though they did not then behold 
him, they had seen him, and were soon to sce 


any place where it is required. Let us remove 
every obstruction out of the way that would in- 
terfere with Christ’s personal presence among 
us, and allow him the same freedom iu this part 
of the church that he enjoys in the New Jeru- 
salem. 

1 want to do justice to my benefactors ; and, 
first of all, to Jesus Christ. My heart longs to 
acknowledge that credit is due to him for all 
the evidences we have seen of his miraculous 
power among us—for all the beauties and bene- 
fits of Association, and for all the good we 
receive. 


Cable-Calk, by 3. 4). N.~-No. 12. 
February 5, 1852. 

I am inclined to think it would be an advance 
on our past attempts to secure the influences of 
heaven among us, to particularly invite the fel- 
lowship of Pav here at the table. 

It is Paul who has taught us this philosophy 
of the reconciliation of God and man with matter. 
He wrought out the details and practical de- 
velopment of this principle even more than 
Christ did. He was the first man after Christ 
who found out that ‘ there is nothing unclean of 
itself ;’ that ‘all things are indecd pure, but it 
is evil for that man who eateth with offense.’ 
He was the first one who taught the great 
catholic doctrine, that ‘every creature of God 
is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving : for it iə sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer.’ 1 Tim. 4: 4—5. 
Tle is the father, we may say, of the philoso- 
phy that is so much opposed to asceticism.— 


place, ‘private residences’ where they only feel 
at home. All are named after one name, and to 
meet another there, is always to find a brother 
or sister, though unseen before. ‘There are no 
sad partings in that ‘innumerable company,’ no 
regrets, no dissevering of tics; and yet their 
happiness is doubtless increased and distributed 
by transposition of relations and new associa- 
tions; and (tod takes pleasure in producing ar- 
tistic effect in their social arrangements, express- 
ing his beautiful conceptions and sentiments, as 
the poet does in numbers. Death to besure, iu 


therefore wo will do thus and go.’ 


tral principle of walking in the Spirit. 


The true 
way to copy after superiors is to study their 
spirits, and consult the spirit within ua. By 
devoting ourselves unreservedly to the spirit of 
Christ, we shall naturally fall into his ways. In 
the final state we shall all be originals, and fol- 
low no example, except in reference to the cen- 


lt is a very mischievous thing, to be under 
the despotisin of example. It is bad, both for 
spperiors and inferiors. Lt is bad for superiors, 


him again. ‘Their faith looked into the invisi- 
ble; ‘it was the evidence of things not seen, 
and the substance of things hoped for.’ Their 
faith was not a mere abstraction; it rested on 
firm foundations of past experiences—upon the 


memory of Christ’s actual existence on this 
earth. 


It is a very interesting fact, that the miracles 
performed through the whole period of the 
apostolic age, were done in the name of Christ. 
Peter took a great deal of pains to make this 
fact manifest. When he healed a lame man, 


His spirit is preéminently a social spirit—and 
aspirit of receptivity and modesty, that ap- 
preciates God in every thing. At the same 
time, it is diffusive and distributive. His spirit 
didused among us, would be a great help in re- 
gard to eating and drinking. It would give 
us greater boldness and success in our efforts to 
‘ do every thing in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
It is Pau! who has told us that we can eat and 
drink, discerning the Lord’s body, and that if 
we cat and drink unworthily, we eat and drink 
damnation to ourselves.—Sce 1 Cor. 11: 29. 
Paul, undoubtedly, had the most liberal con- 
science of any person in the Primitive church. 


because it forbids them to act from their own 


this world, breaks up the form from time to 
time, and makes way for a new imprint. But 
we are looking to see the will of God done on 
earth as it is in heaven, and to see death abol- 
ished; and if we would be educating ourselves 
for that condition of things, we must be enlarg- 
ing our hearts into community love, and culti- 
vating cosmopolitan tastes. P. 


[Tho series of “Home-Tares” (continurd in thia paper 
from the Onolda Circular.) will bo understood to be of- 
hand conversational lecturea, apoken at our evening fireside, 
and phonographically reported by Wor, A, Hixon.) 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 92. 


(Reroxrro ron rie Crncucan, Arnn. 7, 1852.) 
HABIT—IMITATION, 


Habit is the thing that makes it so difficult 
for people to serve God, and be happy. The 
devil reigns in human nature by babit. Satan 
appropriates life to himself, and digests it into 
himself, in consequence of the world’s abaudon- 
ing themselves to the power of habit. On the 
other hand, (tod gets possession of us, by taking 
possession of our habits, and causing a perpet- 
ual flow of life and originality in the place of 
them. This is a matter of' the most vital interest. 
Habit is essentially concerned iu all kinds of 
diseases. We shall get free from all diseases, 
when we rise above habits, into inspiration 
and freedom, and become like little children, 
Habit is the only thing that stands in the way 
of our having their freshness, vigor, and 
growth. Old age is nothing but a bundle of 
habits. If we want to see disease, old age, 
und death flee away, we must abandon habits. 
This huge Bastile will be destroyed, and the 
captives set free, hy the introduction into the 
world, of the principle of aggregation—vn- 
thusiasm, nnd the abandonment of routine.— 
The very citadel of the devil will be sacked, 
when routine is abandoned, and inspiration 
has free play. 

Hahit is but another form of imitation. Tn 
imitation we follow another's example; in habit 
we follow our own. In imitation we take a 
model from others; in habit we take our own 
past course for a model. In both eases, we 
have an outside model to go by—we walk in the 
sight of our own eyes, and under an external 
influence, which is necessarily a legal influence, 
because external. The only way to be a free 


be best for inferiors, and vice versa. 
the sume time that example should have its 
proper place among us, und we should avail 
ourselves of the good thero is in it, still there 
is a liability to make too much of it. 

We must make up our minds to walk in new- 


ness of life, with the spring of inspiration al- 


ways at work, J have made up my mind that 
I will not follow any one’s example, even my 


own; but will walk by the light of’ the Spirit 
within me, and will expect continual newness 
of life; and not think because I find it good to 
do a certain thing to-day, that it will be proper 


We must have ‘new measures,’ 
He is 


to-morrow. 
continually. This, God can give us. 
full of invention. To a man that is wide- 
awake, who sees in the light of God, there is no 
diffculty in starting new measures of the mind 
and heart, day by day. L hope to see the time 
when every soul of us will be continually stri- 
king off on some new track, and we shall be all 
the time astonishing one another with unexpec- 
ted developments of new life. 

We will follow no one’s example, but be- 
come perfectly monotonous in the habit of walk- 
ing in the Spirit. ‘That will make us all origi- 
nal—give us an infinite variety of character 
and action, 


HOME-TALK—NO. 93. 
Rerontep Franveny 5, 1852. 
t CHRIST THE SAME YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND 
FOR EVER.” 

It will produce a good effect upon every one, 
to obtain a true and vivid conception of Jesus 
Crist. Tho confused imaginations about 
Christ, which destroy his personality, and re- 
solve him into a sort of abstract principle, are 
nearly as common among the Orthodox as the 
Unitarians. The spiritual view of him is sub- 
stantially the same in both cases. We must 
put away from us all these false and unjust con- 
ceptions of Christ, before we can avail ourselves 
of his power ond salvation. I conceive of 
Jesus Christ as a human being— n real and 
palpable subject of thought, and object of love. 
The name of Jesus Christ in the Primitive 
church was a word of power. The charm, en- 
chantment, and majestic spell of that name, 


instincts; and it is bad for inferiors, because 
what may be the best for superiors, may not 
So, at 


at a certain time, the multitude were filled 
with wonder and astonishment at the miracles 
that had been done, and looked upon the apos- 
And Peter said to them, “Why 
marvel ye at this? or why look ye so earnestly 
on us, as though by our own power or holiness 
. . God hath 
glorified his Son Jesus, having raised him from 
the dead; whereof we are witnesses: and his 
name, through faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong, whom ye sce and know: yea the 
faith which is by him, hath given him this perfect 
soundness in the presence of you all.” (Sce 
Acts 3.) There is no other name under hea- 
ven but that of the Lord Jesus, that is above 

He has destroyed 
He is stronger than 
the strong man armed, and bindeth the strong 


tles as gods. 


we had made this man to walk? . 


all principality and power. 
the prince of this world. 


man, and spoileth his goods. 
The lack of miraculous manifestations in the 


present age of the world may be accounted for 


from the fact, that Christ has not yet a people 
who are prepared to be the embodiment of such 
power in a very abundant manner. No people 
will be prepared for such manifestations, until 
they have risen up through the murky spirit 
of Unitarianism into clear connection with the 
person Christ Jesus, so that every thing shall be 
done in his name. The mighty signs and won- 
ders that accompany salvation must be realized 
and acknowledged as the property of Christ— 
the property of that man that was crucified, and 
raised from the dead. 

Jesus Christ, besides his spiritual presence, 
and the influence that he exerts upon the world, 
has a personal presence. Christ’s personal pres- 
ence is an important and glorious thing: and he 
uses it whenever it will do the most good in the 
church. In the ease of Paul’s conversion, 
Christ’s personal presence seemed neccessary. 
He could have sent his messenger to perform 
what was done, but he thought it best to com- 
mence the work of grace in Paul by his own 
personal presence : that he should speak to hiin 
out of his own mouth, and let the whole power 
of hix spirit and presence bear upon him. Jc- 
sus Christ is now King in the heavens, as he was 
then, and has the same interest in the experi- 
ence of the church: he is as desirous now to 
save the world as he ever was, and his spirit 
and personal presence will not be wanting in 


wife, and the ceremony was over. 


He was not fettered by any cast-iron rules, 
He had hut one object before him—-the glory 
of Christ; and he was perfectly free to use any 
means that would favor that object. He was 
‘made all things to all men, that he might by 
all means suve some.’ 

We should not allow our minds to think of 
Paul as a far-off being, somewhere in the third 
heavens. Ile is a living personality, and has as 
much interest in the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom on the carth, as when he was here in per- 
son. He yearns after the church with a moth- 
erly care, and desires exceedingly to make our 
acquaintance. Let us seek communion with 
his spirit. 

Justice demands that we recognize the pres- 
ence of Paul, as well as Christ, at our table,— 
and that our hearts should flow forth in grati- 
tude to him. 


—Mrs. Swisshelm thus commences a leading 
article in her Pittsburg Advertiser :—“ Thank 
heaven for the return of the mud, the soft mnd 
—hlack, yellow, or red, no matter what color, 
every hue of the comfortable old-fashioned mud 
is welcome, doubly welcome, after its long ab- 
sence. It tells that the late flinty earth, like 
the hard and stony heart of a sinner, has been 
reached by the divine influence. It is at last 
melted into sympathy for the sorrows of the poor 
—has relented and opened her bosom to her 
shivering children, who for a time were cast off, 
and whose tears fell, unheeded, upon her stony 
breast. The mud, the welcome mud, is her 
promise to supply their wants, is the sign of 
her return to her maternal duties !”” 


—A marriage lately took place at Skanea- 
teles, in the State of New York, rather out of 
the ordinary line. After giving his views ‘in 
a brief speech,’ Mr. Sellers, the bridegroom, 
took his bride by the hand and said :—“ In the 
presence of all who are present, I take Sarah 
Abbot to be my wife, making no promises of 
continued affection, and invoking no aid there- 
to, but hoping, trusting, believing, that our 
characters are sufficiently well-adapted to ena- 
ble us to he to each other faithful and affec- 
tionate husband and wife during our lives.?-— 
Miss Abbot, the bride, then said:—“In the 
presence of all who are present, I take Sam- 
uel Sellers to be my husband, making no promi- 
ses, but hoping, trusting, believing, that our 
characters are sufficiently well-adapted to each 
other to enable us to be faithful husband and 
wife while we live.” They then signed a pa- 
per with their declaration of being husband and 


_ Letters Received. 
M. F. Merriam: S. Lea; (the former letter, with 


remittance, was received.) L, Hollister; M. 8. Bel- 
knap. 
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